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PRO’S 


QUALITY  and  AFFORDABLE 


WITH  NO  MINIMUMS! 


•  STANDARD  SIZED  COMIC  BOOKS 

(Colors  or  Block  &  While) 

•  TRAVELER  SIZED  COMIC  BOOKS 

(8"  X  5") 

•  TRADE  PAPERBACKS 

•  PROMOTIONAL  POSTERS  and  FLIERS 

•  TRADING  CARDS 

•  ARTISTS  CONVENTION  SKETCH  BOOKS 

■STANDARD  (8  1/2"  XII")  sized  glued/taped  bindery 
-TRAVELER  (8"  X  5")  stapled  bindery 


biMiIne  pri 


A  NOTE 

geOM  TUB  PUBLISHER - 


Since  the  Holidays  we  have  moved  the  Sketch  and  Blue  Line  offices, 
and  are  currently  working  on  a  new  addition  to  the  Blue  Line  stable  (more 
on  this  as  it  develops).  The  reason  I  mention  this  is  we  are  running  a  little 
late.  Flint  didn’t  have  to  do  any  of  the  heavy  lifting  or  dirty  work,  and  so 
has  been  at  me  to  get  these  late  issues  rolling.  We  well  be  working  on 
Sketch  #23  and  #24  back  to  back  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Now  that  I  mention  issue  number  #24,  we  have  had  to  make  some 
editorial  changes  since  we  originally  planned  and  solicited  for  it.  The 
original  cover  was  to  be  a  CrossGen  piece  by  our  friend  David  Michael 
Beck,  but  with  the  unexpected  changes  at  CrossGen  we’ve  had  some 
slight  snags,  as  one  might  expect  given  the  situation.  However,  we  still 
hope  to  run  our  planned  CrossGen  feature,  and  the  beautiful  artwork  from 
□avid  will  now  be  used  as  the  intro  to  the  CG  article. 


Coincidentally,  our  24m  issue  will  also  mark  over  four  years  of  publishing 
Sketch  Magazine.  Some  of  our  regular  columnists  have  been  with  us  for 
almost  the  entire  run,  graciously  offering  their  experience,  knowledge  and 
advice  to  our  readers  issue  after  issue.  With  the  CG  cover  change  I’m 
taking  the  opportunity  to  spotlight  two  of  our  regular  interior  personalities, 
so  look  for  a  terrific  new  cover  illustrated  by  long-time  Sketch  favorite 
Mitch  Byrd  sporting  a  beautiful  computer  color  job  by  our  new  digital  whiz, 
John  Rauch.  I’ve  said  it  before  and  I'll  say  it  again:  our  creators  continue 
to  regularly  and  generously  share  a  knowledge  that  wasn't  available  before 
Sketch  Magazine  began,  and  I  join  the  Sketch  audience  in  being  excited 
at  their  seeing  efforts  every  issue.  I  was  knocked  out  by  Mitch  and  John’s 
cover,  and  I’m  sure  you’ll  love  this  jam  piece  by  two  of  our  readership’s 
favorites.  Look  out  for  it! 


Now,  back  to  this  issue.  Ed  McGuinness  continues  to  create  and 
amaze  us  with  his  renditions  of  DC’s  big  two,  and  we  continue  to  wait  and 
see  what  this  talented  artist  delivers  next  from  his  drawing  board.  But  for 
now,  I  better  go  before  Flint  decides  to  plant  his  boot  stamp  on  my 

Deadlines,  deadlines. . . 


Bobby 

Bobh  @  bluelinepro.com 


2  2  8 


Beau  Smith 


From  The  Ranch 


BE  YOUR  OWN  MAN 


There  are  a  few  things  that  ya  gotta  know  if  you  are  gonna  stick  around  this  business  we  call  comics. 
Others  haven't  and  they  are  no  longer  with  us.  The  weak  get  thinned  out  early  here.  Be  the  guy  callin' 
the  shots. ..not  takin’  em1. 

I’m  gonna  give  a  rundown  on  some  things  that  ya  should  think  about  or  do  when  you're  in  comics  and 


conductin'  your  business.  As  always,  in  no  partic 


1.  Know  What  You’re  Talkin’ About:  Do  your 
research.  I  don’t  care  if  you’re  on  the  business  or 

the  sales  of  comics  are.  This  is  much  easier  to  do 
than  it  was  in  the  old  days.  You  can  check  a 
rundown  of  monthly  sales  of  comics  and  trade 
paperbacks  through  a  couple  of  sites.  And  both  of 
these  places  post  the  top  300  according  to 
Diamond  Distribution  at  least  once  a  month.  If  the 
few  brain  cells  I  still  have  left  are  still  functioning, 

I  think  they  also  have  archives  on  other  months. 

Knowin’  this  kinda  stuff  will  let  you  know  the  lay 
of  the  land.  It’ll  keep  ya  aware  of  who’s  pumpin’  up 
sales  and  who’s  pumpin’  out  the  smelly  stuff.  There 
are  always  a  couple  of  publishers  that  try  and  tell 
ya  that  they  do  huge  reorder  action. ..so  much  that 
it  almost  equals  their  initial  sales.  Believe  that  and 
I’ve  got  some  CrossGen  stock  for  ya.  Folks  try  and 


■  order.  You  sift  through  all  of  this.  And  see  what 


lay  that  on  ya  because  reorder  numbers  are  harder 
to  come  by.  When  they  say  that  you  can  pretty  much 
chalk  it  up  that  they  aren’t  doin’  all  that  well.  As  a 
creator  it'll  help  ya  know  how  your  book  is  doin’. 
Don't  depend  on  your  editor  tellin’  ya  this  stuff.  Most 
of  the  time  they're  kept  in  the  dark  by  their  sales 
and  marketing  departments.  You'll  find  this  true  with 
the  bigger  publishers. 

2.  Rumors  and  News  Sites:  This  is  something 
you  should  read,  but  also  take  with  a  grain  of  salt, 
just  like  tequila  .  It's  good  to  have  an  idea  of 
things  that  are  goin’  on,  but  again,  ya  gotta  sift 
through  it  all  to  figure  out  what’s  true  and  what’s 
just  filler.  The  rumors  are  fun  and  kinda  like  a 
fantasy  football  league,  but  unless  you  hear  it 
from  the  horse’s  mouth,  it's  always  a  toss  up  of  if 
it's  a  fact.  The  top  rumor  guys  in  the  biz,  Markisan 


Be  Your  Own  Man 


Naso  and  Rich  Johnston,  even  tell  ya  that  in  their 
columns. 

3.  Be  Your  Own  Man:  If  you've  got  a  creator 
owned  project  of  your  own  and  you’re  shoppin’  it 
around  then  know  this.  This  is  yours.  You  thought 
of  it,  and  nobody  knows  it  better  than  you.  You 
know  these  characters.  You  know  the  story  line. 
You're  in  charge.  Yeah,  there  will  be  some  compro¬ 
mises  with  the  business  end  of  the  deal  when 
signing  with  a  publisher.  After  all,  they  are  chuckin’ 
out  some  money  and  risk  by  publishing  your 
project.  That’s  why  ya  gotta  know  the  business 
end  as  well  as  the  creative.  When  it  comes  to  the 
story  though ...  .you  are  the 
man!  Don't  listen  to  crap  like. ..’’Hey,  I  think  if  your 
detective  could  fly,  that  would  be  cool."  Or,  “Now 
why  would  the  vampire  want  to  rob  the  blood 
bank. ..isn't  that  against  character?” 


Talk  to  other  creators  that  have  been  through 
this.  Talk  to  as  many  as  ya  can.  If  ya  know  a 
retailer,  see  if  they  can  explain  to  ya  how  a 
distributor  works.  Ya  might  have  to  buy  'em  lunch 
or  a  beer,  but  it's  worth  it.  Find  out  as  much  as  ya 
can.  After  all,  ya  don't  go  huntin’  tigers  with 
toothpick.  Be  cocked  and  loaded. 

4.  Have  A  Love  Affair:  Now  I’m  not  sayin'  you 
should  cheat  on  your  husband  or  wife... that’ll 
always  cost  ya.  Cheatin’  on  a  boyfriend  or 
girlfriend... well. all’s  fair  in  love,  war,  and  foolin’ 
around.  What  I’m  sayin'  is  love  your  work.  I’ve 

love  it  more  today  than  I  did  in  the  beginning.  I 
didn’t  think  that  would  be  possible,  but  it  is.  It’s 
always  been  true  to  me,  and  yeah. ..frustrating  at 
times,  but  what  isn’t?  I’ve  had  jobs  that  weren't  in 
entertainment. ..I  do  not  miss  em'.  A  bad  day  in 
comics  beats  a  great  day  in  something  else  every 


Have  a  lusty  passion  for  your  work.  Be  on  it  like 
it  was  wearin'  a  short  skirt,  winkin’  at  ya  and  in 
high  heels.  If  you've  ever  had  a  regular  job,  then 
use  that  as  your  motivation  to  never  go  back 


5.  Be  Wyatt  Earp  and  Theodore  Roosevelt: 

Those  were  two  men  that  didn’t  have  to  yell  and 
scream  to  get  the  job  done.  They  were  prime  , 
examples  of  men  that  got  the  job  done  by  talkin’ 
softly  and  carried  a  big  stick  or  a  loaded  .45.  They 
kept  a  cool  head  in  the  most  heated  times.  They 
knew  their  stuff  and  were  able  to  explain  it  in  a 
calm,  cool  way.  If  that  didn't  work.. .then  you  knew 
you  would  have  to  deal  with  the  big  stick.  That’s 
motivation!  Don't  be  the  whiner.  Be  the  man! 

6.  Be  A  Mover. ..Let  Someone  Else  Shake:  If 


or  panel.  On  the  average,  a  reader  is  gonna  spend 
about  7  seconds  on  a  panel  or  dialogue.  After  that 
they  move  on.  Don't  sit  and  rethink  and  redraw 
something  over  and  over.  You’re  just  wasting  your 
time  and  it’s  not  gonna  make  a  difference  in  the 
long  haul.  Do  it  and  move  on.  You  don’t  wanna 
mess  up  a  deadline  because  you  don’t  like  the 

the  line  they  just  said  wasn’t  witty  enough.  Keep 
your  feet  and  mind  moving. 

7.  Typecasting:  Don’t  let  it  happen  to  you.  Don't 
get  known  as  a  one  trick  hooker.  If  ya  do,  it’s  the 
fast  lane  to  a  short  career.  Be  able  to  do  every¬ 
thing:  humor,  action,  drama,  sci-fi. ..you  name  it. 
Learn  to  do  as  much  as  ya  can.  Don’t  be  afraid  to 
try  something  new.  You  may  not  be  into, 
say. ..manga  or  war  comics,  but  a  good  writer  or 
artist  will  look  at  that  as  a  challenge  and  not  a 
loss.  Sleeves  were  meant  to  be  rolled  up.  Get 
some  new  dirt  in  your  fingernails. 


Be  Your  Own  Man 


INTERVIEW 

Ed  McGuinness 


INTERVIEW 

Ed  McGuinness 


INTERVIEW 


Ed  McGuinness 


constantly  learning  all  the  tir 


absolutely.  When  I  was  in  high 
school,  Jim  Lee  was  on  the  X-Men 
so  I  was  influenced  by  that  stuff.  I 
would  never  just  sit  down  and  copy 
a  guy’s  work.  I’d  always  try  to  do  it 
my  way.  You  know  what  I  mean? 
And  maybe  I’ll  take  like  Jim  Lee’s 
rendering  technique  and  throw  it  on 
top  of  what  I  would  draw.  I  think 
early  on  I  noticed  certain  things  and 
I  would  try  it,  with  Art  Adams  in 
particular.  I  figured  out  that  when 
this  guy  draws  a  head  in  different 
angles  and  directions  and  stuff,  it  is 
pretty  consistent,  so  I  figured  out 
that  there’s  going  to  be  a  structure 
under  there.  And  when  I  figured  out 
the  whole  deal  was  structure,  that’s 
when  I  was  about  to  just  kind  of  do 

Coming  up  with  my  own  structure 
and  playing  around  with  it. 

Sketch:  Your  work  does  have  an 
open  and  cartoony  feel  to  it,  but 
there  are  a  lot  of  artists  that  pick 
that  style  because  they  think  it  will 
be  easier  to  learn  -  but  your  work 
doesn’t  have  that  feel  to  it.  It  feels 
like  your  own  unique  style.  Was  that 

And  I  know  it’s  not  an  easy  way  to 
page,  each  line  has  to  really  be 
something. 

Ed:  Yeah,  I  think  it  comes  back 


shapes.  You  know,  like  looking  at 


Mitch  Byrd’s  stuff  on  Guy  Gardner. 


these  cell-shaded  video  games  that 
come  out. .  .it’s  just  shape  with 
colors  on  them,  but  it’s  perfect  every 


r  with  that.  When  you 
le  shape,  it’s  like  you 
it  that  leg  and  now  dra 

be  cool.  Originally,  yr 


Ed:  That’s  what  I  s 
to  learn  the  structu 
Jeff  Campbell  is  av 


is  unbelievable;  it 
1  every  tir 


really  important  to  do  that,  and  then 
just  having  an  understanding  of 
how  muscles  work  when  they  move. 
I  look  at  look  at  body  building 
mags  and  stuff,  and  just  bring  my 
own  interpretation  to  it. 

But  I  think  if  it  is 

everything  else,  it’s  going  to  be 


stuff  and  getting  that  shape  in  there 
that  really  was  about  to  push  me.  It’s 
funny,  because  I’ve  never  been 
trying  to  go  for  a  particular  style  at 


to  that  exaggeration? 


do  that.  1  mean,  you  re  never  going 
to  be  able  to  draw  what’s  “real,” 
because  it’s  always  going  to  be  an 
interpretation  anyway,  even  if  you 
have  the  things  sitting  in  front  of 
you.  To  draw  a  character  like  the 

should  really  know  what  the 


Sketch:  So  it  kind  offorn 


Ed:  Exactly.  You  just  get  into  your 
own  little  rules  on  how  to  do  things, 
and  sometimes  it’s  shortcuts  and 


Sketch:  Your  storytelling  still 
creates  that  sense  of  reality.  You 
drawn  into  the  page,  and  even 
though  things  are  exaggerated  i 
creates  impact  on  the  page. 

Ed:  Oh,  thanks. 


it  fit  in  the  world  that  I 
is.  I  toned  him  down  a 


the  page,  but  you  will  still  have  that 
sense  of,  like  the  best  Kirby, 
Buscema  -  being  drawn  into  a 

way  things  look.  And  once  you 

that  world  and  everything  flows 
from  that  point.  You  create  a  sense 


INTERVIEW 

Ed  McGuinness 


INTERVIEW 


Ed  McGuinness 


Sketch:  Can  you  talk  a  little  hit 


I’ve  been  lightening  up  a  k 
way  Alphonse  Mucha  had  1 
that  on  everything,  but  I  fo 

redundant.  I’ve  really  been 
with  that  and  just  going  me 


and  it’s  like,  okay,  just  let  it  go. 

That  weight  right  there  is  line  and  it 
can  flow  into  a  much  thinner  weight 

get  hurt  by  it  I  just  let  things  go  a 

[Vines]  who  I  trust  unbelievably, 
and  I’ll  just  tell  him,  “If  you  want  t. 

anything  you  want  -  just  go  ahead 
and  do  it.”  He  draws  too,  and  he  is 
really  good. 


funny,  because  with  Dexter  I 
haven’t  had  one  bog  at  anything. 
It’s  been  really  cool,  so  1  would  give 

I’m  doing  something  I  know  Dexter 
Id  probably  just 


Ed:  Just  in  this  past  Superman/ 
Batman  stuff.  Before  that  I  was 
working  with  Jason  Martin.  He  is  a 
great  inker  too,  but  with  the  Batma: 
and  Superman  stuff,  I’ve  been 

th  Dexter  and  I  really 


like  wl 


e.  I  lo1 


that  kind  of  old  school  style  of 
twist  to  it,  and  he  does  that  perfect.  I 


Sketch:  Do  you  still  worry  about 
giving  over  your  pencil  drawing  to 
an  inker  ?  Would  you  prefer  to  be 
doing  the  complete  thing  yourself? 


rather 


imed  early  or 


pull  you  into  that  panel  or  I’ll  eve 

gutters  to  give  a  particular  feel. 
Maybe  like  a  claustrophobic  feel 
a  story,  or  I’ll  try  to,  for  different 


aning,  or  like  bleeding  off  the 


Ed:  Oh  yeah.  My  whole  thing  is 
there  are  guys  out  there  who  have 
styles  like  Scott  Kolins,  who 
doesn’t  spot  any  blacks,  and  I  think 
it’s  perfect  for  what  he  is  doing.  I 
love  his  stuff  -  I  love  it.  But  for  me 
and  how  I  feel  with  my  art  right 
now,  I  totally  go  by  the  idea  that  in 
order  for  this  to  look  good  in  color, 
it  needs  to  look  good  in  black  and 
white.  I’ m  pretty  good  at . .  .1  can 
just  eye  something  and  just  be  able 
to  tell...  I  just  “X”  things  and  I  never 
shade  stuff  in.  And  I’ll  pretty  much 

I  go  by  that  white/black, 
black/white  theory.  I  try  to  balance 
things  out  that  way.  When  I’m 
pretty  much  done  with  a  page,  if  Pm 
looking  at  something  and  there’s 
going  to  be  a  lot  of  black  at  the 
bottom  of  that,  it’s  going  to  need 
more  black  at  the  top... I’ll  go  ahead 
and  figure  some  stuff  out  and  play 
with  it.  Sometimes  it  just  happens, 
but  spotting  blacks  is  like  a  definite 

Sketch:  And  do  you  think  it  helps  in 


(at  but  otherwise  I’ll  try  to  keep 
lings  conformed,  because  to  me  it’s 
1  about  keeping  a  pace;  bringing 


controlling  that  pace? 

Ed:  yeah.  When  I  look  at  a  page, 
I’ll  ask  myself,  if  it’s  just  a  talking 
page  or  even  an  action  page,  I’ll  ask 
myself,  “What’s  the  point  of  this 
page?  Where’s  the  impact  going  to 
be?”  You  have  to  be  like  a  producer 
-  where  am  I  going  to  spend  my 
money?  On  every  page  there’s 


lead  into  the  next  page.  Aid  it’s  also 
going  to  connect  from  the  last  page, 
so  being  conscious  of  those  things 
you  can  just  go  through  and  say, 
“Okay,  I  need  a  good  amount  of 
space  for  this  panel.”  You  can  build 
a  page  either  around  a  panel  or 
build  it  up  to  the  panel.It’s  a  lot  of 


INTERVIEW 

Ed  McGuinness 


Sketch:  You  portray  Batman  as 
being  nearly  as  physically  powerful 
looking  as  Superman.  Their 
physiques  are  not  all  that  different 
as  you  show  that  they  can  stand 
side-by-side.  But  you’re  giving 
Batman  that  powerful  physique 
without  losing  the  darkness  and  the 
mystery  of  the  character. 

Ed:  I’ve  been  heavily  influenced  by 
the  animated  show  for  both 
characters.  I  think  they  hit  it  better 
than  I’ve  ever  seen.  The  animated 
shows  -  just  unbelievable.  Batman 
in  there  would  just  waste  anybody. 


each  of  their  faces  is  amazing.  You 
tell  so  much  just  in  the  expression, 

without  any  action. 

Ed:  That  was  a  fun  scene  to  draw, 
and  then  the  boom  tube  was 
opening  up  in  the  back.  That’s  a  lot 
of  fun  to  draw.  I  like  to  draw  Batman 
differently,  as  far  as  like  his  facial 
structure,  than  Superman.  Bruce 
Wayne  I  base  on  Dracula.  I’m  not 


?omg 


d  hide  it. 


Sketch:  Really? 

Ed:  Oh  yeah.  If  you  look  at  th; 
right  before  he  pulls  down  the 


Sketch:  Now,  speaking  of  working 


favorites,  but  what  were  some  of  the 
strengths  of  some  of  the  writers  that 
you’ve  worked  with?  Say,  Joe  Kelly 
for  example.  What  did  you  enjoy 


still  a  presence.  He’s  intimidating  to 

He’s  probably  like  6’ 2”,  6’ 3”,  and 
an  easy  250  lbs. 


re  pointed. 


A  little  bit  of  his  ei 
When  he  opens  his 
a  little  tiny  bit  of  fang  in  there.  I 
even  told  Dave  to  make  him  pale  if 
he  could,  because  I’m  thinking  this 
guy  only  works  at  night.  He’s  pretty 
much  a  vampire,  so  I’m  just  going 
to  draw  him  like  that. 

Sketch:  Well  now  that  you  mention 


really  good,  and  he’s  so  funny.  I 

going  to  write  in  the  final  script. 
Some  of  those  things  in  Deadpool , 
he  would  completely  get  vibes  off 
my  art  and  just  come  up  with  brand 
new  stuff  and  it  was  hilarious.  He’s 


Ed:  Oh,  yeah.  He’s  one  of  the 
coolest  characters  to  play  with, 
definitely.  1  love  spotting  blacks  on 
him,  because  being  a  fan  of  the 
animated  show,  I  just  like  making 
Batman  completely  black  with  just 
a  sheen  on  him.  It’s  just  so  fun.  The 

Sketch:  I  love  this  shot  in  issue  two 

Batman  in  a  face  to  face 
confrontation.  It’s  a  close-up  on  the 


strike  me  when  I  first  read  it. 

Ed:  That’s  part  of  the  storytelling 
process,  those  subtle  little  things 

I  said,  some  are  inside  jokes  for  me, 
Whenever  I  can  I  hide  bats  inside  of 
his  cape,  just  to  make  myself  laugh. 
But  I  think  it  pushes  the  character, 
because  subconsciously  you  pick 
those  things  up. 

looking  with  a  magnifying  glass. 


they  just  did  it  with  Martian 

story.  He  just  has  a  really  good 

with  words  too.  I  really  liked 
working  with  him  a  lot  -  really, 
really  talented. 

Sketch:  You  worked  with  Joe  Casey 
on  Mr.  Majestic. 

Ed:  Yeah,  that  guy  is  out  there,  man. 


How  to  Write  Comic  Book  Action 


Despite  the  title  of  this  article  it’s  not  by  Beau  Smith. 

I’m  gonna  explore  fistfights,  gun  battles  and  cosmic  butt-whoopins,  and  tips  on  how  to  put  some  weight 
behind  your  gut  punches  and  spinkicks. 


And,  it’s  still  not  by  Beau  Smith. 

Whenever  you  read  a  review  of  my  writing  in 
comics,  terms  like  “action  master  and  “the  maestro 
of  violence”  and  “the  Ayatollah  of  mayhem"  (okay,  I 
made  that  last  one  up)  are  used  to  refer  to  me. 
Readers  are  likely  get  a  picture  of  me  springing  from 
bed  every  morning  to  wrestle  wildcats,  and  falling  to 
sleep  at  night  to  the  sound  of  gun  fire  in  the  woods 
around  my  remote  rural  compound.  This  kind  of  irks 


me,  especially  when  I  think  I’ve  laid  in  a  darn  good 
romantic  subplot  or  tearjerker  or  humorous 
exchange  of  dialogue.  But  I’m  still  the  guy  who  pens 
a  good  shoot-'em-up  and  that’s  that. 

Okay,  I’ll  take  the  laurels.  I  do  have  a  framed 
photo  of  Sam  Peckinpah  on  my  office  wall,  so 
there’s  no  denying  I  like  dishing  out  the  wall-to-wall- 
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bleep-all.  So  take  all  those  reviews  as  my  bona 
tides,  and  let’s  talk  action. 

stories.  I’ll  go  over  that  for  the  umpteenth  time  in  an 
article  later.  This  is  actually  the  nuts  and  bolts  (or 
fists  and  daggers)  of  what  I  think  about  when  I’m 
putting  together  an  action  scene.  The  science  of 

First  things  first,  I  consider  the  artist.  When  it’s 
Scott  McDaniel  or  Jeff  Johnson  I  don’t  have  to  do 
much  more  than  tell  them  where  the  fight  is 
happening,  who's  fighting,  and  who  has  to  win. 
Choreograph  a  fight  for  Joe  Kubert?  I  wouldn’t  think 

But  some  guys  need  to  be  led  by  the  hand  a  bit 
and  provided  with  direction.  Or  you're  likely  to  get 
tepid  stuff  that  lies  on  the  page  like  cold  oatmeal. 
That’s  when  I  have  to  stage  the  fight  in  my  mind  and 
block  it  out  for  the  artist. 

Now,  it’s  not  important  to  know  martial  arts  when 
writing  a  serious  fist  fight.  You  should  probably  have 
watched  a  jillion  kung  fu  movies,  though.  It  hurts 
less  than  actually  learning  a  form,  and  you’ll  see 
prettier  women  than  the  ones  who  hang  out  at  Tiger 
Shulman's  Karate  Institute.  You  should  also  do  some 
reading  on  the  subject  so  you  know  the  difference 
between  a  kata  and  a  katana.  There’s  excellent  “For 
Dummies”  kinds  of  books  on  the  subject,  and  DK 
has  a  great  visual  instructional  book.  A  book  called 
The  Martial  Arts  Dictionary  would  be  helpful  as 
well.  Also,  watch  boxing  or  read  about  it.  It’ll  give 
you  a  lot  of  terms  you  can  use  in  art  descriptions  to 
sell  the  artist  on  what  you  want. 

Think  about  what  goes  on  in  a  fight  in  a  real 
setting.  Spittle  and  blood  flies.  People  get  bruised. 
Stuff  gets  broken.  Clothes  get  torn  (especially  when 
women  fight,  for  some  reason).  If  you’re  having 


superheroes  pound  one  another  then  buildings 
collapse  and  continents  sink. 

That  brings  me  to  collateral  damage.  You’ve  heard 
the  term  in  a  million  movies.  Usually  delivered  as  a 
two-word  line  from  some  militaristic  buttwad. 

WOMAN:  YOUR  HELLFIRE  MISSILES  BLEW  UP 

A  HOUSE  FULL  OF  PUPPIES! 

MILITARISTIC  BUTTWAD:  COLLATERAL 

DAMAGE,  MA’AM. 

Collateral  damage  is  unintended  loss  of  life  and 
property  damage.  But  you  intend  damage  in  a  comic 
book,  and  the  more  collateral  the  better. 

Master  of  so  many  things,  Jack  Kirby  was  the 
undisputed  leader  in  the  area  of  busting  things  up. 
And  he  really  utilized  his  astounding  visual  memory 
in  showing  the  massive  mess  that  brawlers  create 
when  they  go  at  it.  When  the  Thing  would  get  tossed 
through  a  wall  by  the  Hulk  you’d  see  more  than  a 
few  bricks  and  some  dust;  Kirby  knew  how  homes 
were  built  and  would  include  broken  strips  of  plaster 
lathe  and  masonry  and  rebar  and  piping  and 
electrical  conduits.  In  an  age  where  you  could  show 
no  bloodshed  in  the  pages  of  a  comic  Kirby’s 
stories  were  violent  in  the  extreme,  because  instead 
of  showing  his  characters  getting  beaten  to  bloody 
pulps  he’d  show  their  surroundings  beings  smashed 
to  flinders.  A  Kirby  barfight  in  Sgt.  Fury  or  Rawhide 
Kid  had  more  impact,  with  its  flying  furniture  and 
showers  of  glass  and  food,  than  a  hundred  lame-o 
fistfights  in  the  contemporary  titles  at  DC. 

I  mean,  when  a  dude  lets  go  with  a  machine  gun 
in  a  crowded  room  the  very  atmosphere  changes,  as 
anything  that’s  frangible  gets  chunks  blown  out  of  it. 
People  diving  for  cover  break  furniture.  Clothing  is 
ripped  to  shreds.  Holes  appear  in  walls  and 
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The  setting  for  your  action  is  of  paramount 
importance.  It  gives  your  characters  props  to  fight 
around  and  can  add  to  tension.  Two  dudes  smacking 
each  other  around  on  a  rooftop  or  inside  an 
abandoned  warehouse  is  dull.  And  hard  to  relate  to. 
How  many  rooftops  and  abandoned  warehouses  do 
you  hang  out  in?  It’s  like  the  Hollywood  cliche  of  a 
car  chase  inside  a  parking  garage.  It's  done  to  save 
money,  but  what’s  the  point? 
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Now,  on  to  my  favorite  subject;  the  gunfight. 

I  love  a  good  gun  battle.  And  the  same  rules 
apply  that  applied  above.  But  you  and  your  artist 
really  should  know  something  about  guns  if  you’re 
gonna  write  this  stuff.  Now,  nothing  outside  of  a 
John  Woo  movie  is  less  realistic  than  a  comic  book 
shoot  out.  But  if  you  don’t  do  your  research  then  it’s 
gonna  look  wrong,  even  to  the  uninitiated.  You 
artists  might  want  to  listen  up  here,  too. 

I  can’t  tell  you  how  many  times  I've  had  to  get  on 
an  artist's  case  about  leaving  out  the  shower  of 
empty  shell  casings  that  emerge  from  an  automatic 
weapon  when  it’s  rapid  fired.  Also,  that  smoke 
comes  from  the  action  of  a  gun  as  well  as  from  the 
end  of  the  barrel. 

And  you  cannot  see  the  trajectory  of  a  bullet.  A 
gun  is  fired  and  the  bullets  appear  magically  at  their 
impact  points,  with  no  thin  line  connecting  the  two. 

Guns  buck.  The  bigger  the  gun  the  more  it’s 
gonna  jump  around  in  your  hand.  And  the  more 
muzzle  flash  and  air  pollution. 

Same  goes  for  the  more  medieval  armories  like 
swords,  axes,  maces,  and  the  rest.  A  swordfight 
should  take  advantage  of  environment.  Also,  these 
weapons  are  heavy,  and  it  should  look  like  it  takes 
effort  to  lift  and  swing  them  repeatedly.  Sparks, 
blade  shards  and  the  like  will  also  fly. 

And  a  properly  fired  arrow  sinks  into  its 
unarmored  target  to  the  feathers,  not  just  the  base 
of  the  point. 

If  you  get  a  chance  to  handle  weapons  like  these, 
even  replicas  being  hawked  at  a  convention,  take 
the  opportunity. 

These  rules  also  apply  in  more  passive  action 
like  chases,  or  characters  flying  or  leaping  rooftops 
and  such.  Think  of  the  surroundings  and  how  the 
character  impacts  on  them.  A  thousand  pound 
monster  is  gonna  leave  footprints  on  lawns  and 


crack  floorboards  as  he  gallivants  about  the 
neighborhood.  Super-fast  guys  are  gonna  leave 
broken  windows  behind  in  their  sonic  booms  and 
whip  up  debris  in  their  windy  wake.  A  superhero  in 
his  secret  identity  must  make  a  quick  exit  down  a 
fire  escape  to  strip  down  to  his  Kevlar  underwear. 
Rust  and  paint  flakes  drop  from  the  escape  as  he 
bounds  down  the  landings. 

A  word  on  rising  action.  This  is  when  the  level  of 
violence  or  threat  rises  as  the  story  goes  on.  A 
common  error  in  movies  and  comics  is  to  open  with 
the  best  action  scene  in  your  movie.  You  have  to 
close  with  your  most  thrilling  scene.  Each  action 
gag  raises  the  bar  for  the  next  one.  This  increases 
the  tension  level  as  your  story  proceeds.  So,  save 

You’ve  only  got  a  series  of  static  hand-drawn 
pictures  on  paper  to  get  across  the  full  oomph  of 
your  action.  And  you  have  to  use  every  visual  tool 
available  to  you  to  engage  the  reader’s  attention. 
Action  is  the  area  where  a  writer  must  work  closest 
to  his  penciler  in  every  issue.  Characterization  and 
setting  and  mood  and  all  the  rest  are  established 
between  a  writer/artist  team  early  in  their 
collaboration.  But  the  action  of  the  story  is 
something  that  can  never  be  left  to  status  quo.  It 
has  to  be  continually  re-invented  with  each  story  to 
keep  your  series  fresh. 

The  action  scene  in  a  comic  is  not  a  throwaway 
or  an  interruption  of  your  story.  It  is  integral  to  the 
heart  of  your  story,  since  most  comics  are  about 
unresolved  conflict.  Action  in  comics  is  not  an 
interruption  to  your  story.  It’s  the  hook  that  draws 
your  readers  in,  while  the  heart  of  your  story  is  what 
keeps  them  coming  back. 


Something  to  ponder. 


Bobby^  Hickey 

Conventions  as  Promotic 
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Observations  on  Inking 


Artists:  Draw  from  life,  but  don’t  ink  from  it. 


from  comics!”  The  thinking  behind 
this  logic  is  simple.  While  many 


understanding  of  proper  anatomy, 
storytelling,  and  perspective, 
others  have  a  tenuous  grasp  at 
best.  You're  viewing  someone's 
stylized  interpretation  of  reality. 
Copy  another  penciler’s  style  and 
you’ll  gain  the  training  wheels,  but 
unless  you  outgrow  them,  you'll 
just  wobble  behind  your 
competitors  on  theirten-speeds. 

I  think  the  rules  are  the 
opposite  for  inkers.  In  other 
words,  it's  okay  to  learn  inking 
from  *gasp*  comics. 

Why  the  differing  approach  to 
education  for  pencilers  and 
inkers?  Because  they  use 


different  disciplines  in  their  job 
descriptions.  I’m  not  gonna  snow 
you...penciling  is  much  harder 
than  inking.  When  I  ink  I  can 
listen  to  a  talk  show,  sing  along 
badly  to  music,  or  carry  on  a 
lengthy  conversation.  The 
occasions  I  pencil  must  be 
conducted  in  silent  concentration, 
as  the  craft  of  penciling  comes 
less  natural  to  me  than  inking. 

So  go  forth,  young  inker-in¬ 
training,  seek  out  your  favorite 
comics  as  reference,  guilt-free,  to 
sharpen  your  skills!  Over  the 
years,  great  inkers  before  you 
have  already  mastered  translating 
everyday  3D  objects  to  1 D  black 
and  white  imagery.  Recent  black 
and  white  reprints  are  an  inker’s 
best  reference.  Marvel’s 
Essentials  volumes,  particularly 
the  ones  reprinting  the  Byrne/ 


Austin/Smith  X-men,  the  Romita/ 
Mooney  Spider  Man  volume,  and 
Colan/Palmer's  Tomb  of  Dracula 
(finally!)  showcase  an  inker’s 
abilities  to  convey  mood  without 
the  influence  of  color.  If  you 
gravitate  towards  the  Wildstorm 
style,  DC  just  released  J.  Scott 
Campbells's  Gen13  in  an 
indispensable  b&w  Archive 
Edition. 

Want  an  example?  Take  a  look 
at  the  two  panels  displayed  here 
with  my  inks  on  Green  Arrow  Vol. 
1  ,#  1 33.  Chuck  Dixon  and  Dougie 
Braithwaite  told  a  JLA  crossover 
tale  which  led  them  to  outer 
space.  Dougie  filled  most  of  the 
panels  with  big  figures  and 
machinery.  This  left  little  room  to 
surround  the  objects  with  stars 
(stars  are  usually  noted  by  the 
penciler  for  the  inker  to  fill  “BWS” 
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as  in  “black  with  stars,”  not  “Barry 
Windsor-Smith").  Most  inkers  fill 
the  panel  black,  then  flick  a 
toothbrush  dipped  in  white  ink, 
creating  a  random  star  effect. 

This  is  known  as  “splattering,” 

on  the  panel.  When  splattering 
you  have  to  carefully  cover  areas 
on  the  page  that  you  don't  want 
splattered,  like  Green  Arrow’s 
arm,  or  anything  that’s  not  stars, 
in  this  case. 

This  page  was  done  back  when 
the  lettering  was  written  on  the 
original  art  boards,  so  avoiding 
the  lettering  and  other  page 
elements  would  be  time- 
consuming  for  so  few  star  effects. 
Time  is  money.  I  handed 
Essential  X-men  #  2  (reprinting 
#137;  “Fate  of  the  Phoenix”)  to 
Keith  Barnett,  my  assistant  at  the 
time,  and  told  him  to  draw  them  in 
Terry  Austin  style.  It  was  actually 
quicker  to  tuck  some  random 
stars  around  all  the  foreground 
stuff  than  covering  and  taping  off 


Now,  one  thing  about  comics 
fans  and  professionals:  There’s  a 
high  percentage  of  purists  among 


nonchalant  inking  swipe.. .and 
thus  indoctrinating  an 
impressionable  assistant  at  that! 
Well,  you  have  to  know  the  rules 
before  you  break  them.  I  could 
devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to 
inking  like  Mark  Farmer,  but  I’ll 
never  be  quite  as  unique  - 
because  in  inking  I’d  only  be 
filtering  Farmer  through  my  other 
is,  personality,  and 
incts.  I  hadn’t  used  Austin 
s  since  that  Green  Arrow 
le  (by  myself  or  through  a 
•ogate  inker!),  but  it  served  as 


a  learning  cun/e  for  both  me  and 
Keith.  You  borrow  from  this  guy, 
you  try  to  match  another’s 
rendering  style,  but  you  find  it 
comes  out  all  “you”  in  the  end. 
Whoever  said  we  are  the  sum 
total  of  all  our  influences  was 
right,  whether  you  want  to  admit  it 

An  idealized  view  of  life. 

When  you  look  out  your 
window,  what  objects  do  you  see? 
A  car,  some  trees,  a  sidewalk,  a 
jogger,  a  garbage  truck.  Aside 
from  the  trees  and  the  garbage 
truck  you  may  not  spot  solid 
holding  lines  framing  the  object. 
The  leaves  are  a  blur  of  uncertain 
shapes,  the  jogger  may  be 
wearing  a  white  shirt  on  pale  gray 
pavement.  Let’s  face  it:  in  real  life 
it’s  a  boring  view,  but  in  comics 
form  done  right  you  can  take 
liberties  with  cropping,  light,  and 
shadows  to  evoke  a  variety  of 
emotions:  apathy,  sinister 


Everyday  objects  are  defined  by 
the  penciler,  and  reinforced  by  the 
inker. 

Comics  have  to  use  linework 
and  shadow  to  make  boring  items 
more  attractive  and  dramatic  to 
catch  the  readers’  eyes.  Once  you 
get  good,  you  can  really 
manipulate  black  and  white  to 
great  effect.  Let’s  start  by  drawing 
a  simple  tree.  For  this  lesson  I’m 
going  to  start  with  a  photo  I  took 
during  a  parade  (A).  The  people 
are  out  of  focus,  but  I  was  trying 
to  capture  the  tree  (inking, 
obviously,  comes  more  naturally 
to  me  than  photography,  as  well 
as  penciling). 

All  the  details  of  the  tree  blur 
into  an  uninteresting  mass,  even 
in  the  color  version.  The  natural 
daylight  reflects  off  of  all  the  real- 
life  colors,  to  various  degrees  of 
visibility.  Granted,  modern 
Photoshop  techniques  have  made 
real  and  drawn  images  blend  to 
spectacular  effects,  but  that's  a 
subject  better  suited  for  a 
computer  coloring  column. 


id  F.  It’s 
a  pen-shaped  brush,  great  for 
uneven  blurry  effects.  Notice  that 
the  black  here  is  not  completely 
filled  in.  That's  a  deliberate  effect 
to  show  little  bits  of  light  peeking 
through  the  dense  mass  of 


curved  lines  on  the  gnarled 
branches  close  into  a  black  when 
they  meet  the  shadowy  bottom  of 


threading  through  the  leaves. 

Now. .  .you  know  that  I’m  clearly 
insane  to  switch  tools  for  just  one 


There  is  no  wrong  way  if  the 
results  look  professional,  i.e. 
“cool!" 

Open  your  mind  to  varying  your 
inking  approach  for  the  right 
textures.  Some  inkers  do  just  fine 
using  one  tool  for  everything,  but 
don’t  feel  restricted.  Experiment! 


Mitch  Byrd 


White 


Black,  and  I 


Contrasts 


It’s  simple;  Black  and  White. 

You  want  to  draw  stuff  and  have  the  reader  notice  what  you’re  drawing,  to  have  it 
stand  out.  Now  nothing  will  make  the  subtexts  in  your  stories  stand  out  more  than 
exploiting  the  graphic  contrasts  between  black  and  white  shapes.  There  is  no  starker 
contrast  than  the  abrupt  transition  from  solid  black  to  solid  white. 

Just  filling  in  the  shape  of  the  above  vampire’s  hair  is  also  more  expedient  than  sitting 
down  and  drawing  out  every  strand,  plus  the  white  in  the  background  really  makes  the 
hair  stand  out. 

(Artwork  above) 


Adding  dark  shapes  also  adds  to  the  visual  texture  of  the  drawing,  as  you  won't  end 
up  with  a  jumble  of  lines  criss-crossing.  Solid  shapes  break  up  the  monotony  of  a 
drawing.  You  know,  jazz  it  up. 

(Artwork  above) 


The  deep  shadows  in  the  sarcophagus 
really  help  the  mummy  stand  out,  but  keep 
in  mind  you  don’t  just  want  to  have 
alternating  black  and  white  shapes  on  the 
pages  -  do  that  and  you’ll  end  up  with  a 
checker  board  effect  that  you  don’t  often 
want.  Flush  out  those  shapes  with  lines, 
and  blend  those  shadows  with  light  areas 
using  cross  hatching  and  stuff. 

(Artwork  on  Left) 


Black  and  White  Contrasts 


In  these  two  sample  pages  I’ve  attempted  to  use  stark  contrasts  to  distinguish  certain  shapes 
the  panels  or  to  highlight  specific  elements  that  add  to  the  story. 

Instead  of  drawing  all  the  individual  leaves  on  a  tree  it's  simpler  to  draw  the  shapes;  some  in 
white,  some  in  black  with  one  in  front  of  the  other  helping  to  put  space  in  the  drawing.  The 
hunter’s  shape  against  the  waterfall  distinguishes  him  in  the  environment,  yet  keeps  him  small. 
He  doesn't  get  lost  and  he  doesn’t  dominate.  Dark  shadows  in  the  rocks  blend  into  the  trees. 


Black  and  White  Contrasts 


Even  though  the  trees  are  irked  flat  they  have  texture,  because  the  rocks  they  blend  into  have 
texture. 

Play  with  shapes  using  black  and  white.  Like  most  things  in  drawing,  practice  breeds  familiarity  - 
with  any  technique  or  graphic  element,  just  slap  some  big  areas  of  ink  on  a  page,  you  might  like  it. 


Tom  Bierbaum’s 


The  Universe  at  Your  Finger  Tips 

Thoughts  on  Scripting  Comic  Books 


You  know  Murphy’s  Law:  Anything  that  can  go  wrong  will.  Well,  we  all  want  to  believe  that  once  we  break  into 
the  world  of  comic-book  writing,  life  will  be  one  long,  happy  Sunday  drive,  with  never  a  twist  or  bump  in  the  road. 


and  misapprehensions. 

So  if  you’re  lucky  enough  to  break  into  the  business,  here  are  some  of  the  disasters  you’ll  probably  be  unlucky 
enough  to  encounter  along  the  way  —  and  what  to  do  about  them. 


1.  The  Computer  Ate  My 
Homework. 

Obviously,  there  are  going  to  be 
times  the  computer  will  swallow  up 


Obviously  part  of  protecting 
yourself  is  also  taking  precautions 


computer  expert,  but  the  one  key  tip 


it’s  going  to  happen. 

What  To  Do  About  It:  The 
solution  is  no  great  industry  secret, 
it’s  backups,  backups,  backups. 


attachments  from  people  you  don’t 
know.  Just  delete  the  e-mail  immedi¬ 
ately  and  without  regret.  And  by  the 
way,  if  you’re  choosing  between  a 
Mac  and  a  PC,  remember  that  Macs 
are  much  less  vulnerable  to  viruses 
than  PCs. 


new  good  stuff  as  well.  Honestly, 
how  often  do  you  look  back  at 
something  you  did  a  few  weeks  or 
months  ago  and  wish  you  had  just 
one  more  pass  at  that  work  to  make 


Thoughts  on  Scripting  Comic  Books 


Thoughts  on  Scripting  Comic  Books 


What  To  Do  About  It:  In 

case,  we  just  made  them  wa 
day  because  I  physically  we 


And  the  lesson  was  to  keep  the 
editor  apprised  of  our  whereabouts 
and  availability.  Over  time  we  tried 
to  casually  make  sure  they  knew 
what  was  up  with  us  and  always  had 

make  a  big  production  out  of  it  — 
believe  me,  they’ll  generally  rib  you 
for  thinking  you're  so  indispensable 
until  something  suddenly  goes 
wrong  and  they  need  you. 

7.  You  Realize  You’ve  Made  a 
Stupid  Mistake  After  You’ve  Sent 
Off  the  Script. 


find  a  mistake  and  perceive  it  to  be 
“the”  mistake  instead  of  “a”  mistake. 
So  the  thing  to  do  is  regard  the  first 
mistake  you  find  as  a  warning  flag 
that  you  weren’t  as  careful  as  you 
should  have  been.  Don’t  bother 
making  that  call  to  the  editor  until 
you’ve  made  a  thorough  re-check 
and  are  pretty  sure  you  can  cover 
any  and  all  problems  with  a  single 
call. 


9.  Your  Plot  Is  Great,  But 
Somebody’s  Already  Done  the 
Same  Thing. 

They  theorize  that  if  you  put  an 
infinite  number  of  monkeys  at  an 
infinite  number  of  keyboards, 
eventually  one  of  the  monkeys  will 

Shakespeare.  So  it  only  stands  to 
number  of  comic-book  writers  out 


lot  of  us  are  going  to  come  up  wi 
le  same  ideas. 

What  To  Do  About  It:  This  is 
/hen  you  get  to  really  build  up 
our  creative  muscles.  Real  creativ 
y  is  the  ability  to  be  flexible  and 
ave  five  good  ideas  quickly 

ot  nixed.  Real  creativity  is  not 


8.  Five  Seconds  After  You  Hang  Up 
the  Phone,  You  Realize  You’ve 
Made  Another  Stupid  Mistake. 

You  think  you’ve  never  had  a 

you  just  finished,  and  then  you 
suddenly  realize  you’ve  also  said 
Superboy  lives  in  ‘Townsville.” 
Multiple  times  throughout  the 

What  To  Do  About  It:  Boy  is  this 

lacking  in  focus  enough  to  make 
one  bone-headed  mistake,  there’s  a 
pretty  good  chance  you’ve  made 
more.  But  we  have  a  tendency  to 


regularly  find  yourself  coming  up 
with  what  seems  like  the  most 
original  idea  in  the  world  -  only  to 
find  out  somebody  else  came  up 


the  Green  Lantern  Corps 
were  told  by  the  editor  n 
with  a  vampire  Green  La 


saving  lists  of  various  backup  id< 
characters  and  plotlines,  so  that  i 
these  kind  of  situations,  you  hav 


10.  The  Way  You  Did  It  Is  Great, 
But  One  of  Your  Collaborators 
Is  Offended. 


Thoughts  on  Scripting  Comic  Books 
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even  paychecks  are  going  to  seem  a 
whole  lot  less  important. 

What  To  Do  About  It:  This  is  a 
question  of  judgement.  If  your 
neighbor’s  parakeet  dies  that’s  sad, 
but  not  a  reason  to  blow  a  deadline. 
When  the  health  or  life  of  somebody 
you’re  close  to  is  on  the  line,  that’s 
simply  more  important  than  your 
job.  To  be  blunt,  if  you’re  working 
for  someone  who  doesn’t  agree  and 


1  quit  right  then  and  thei 


One  caution,  though.  Don’t  push 

boss  a  bit  of  an  explanation:  I  was 
really  close  to  this  grandparent, 
uncle  or  whatever.  Same  with  friends. 
When  you’re  22  it  can  really  seem 


problem  to  have,  especially  on 

do  with  how  long  and  fruitful  your 
career’s  going  to  be. 

On  one  hand,  turning  down  work 
may  mean  missing  an  opportunity 
that  will  never  present  itself  again. 
On  the  other,  if  you  spread  yourself 
too  thin,  you  may  start  doing  lousy 
work  and  driving  away  future 

What  To  Do  About  It:  Think  long 


Say  no  first  to  the  people  you 
already  have  a  good  relationship 
with,  and  last  to  people  you  don’t 


family  -but  90%  of  the  fri 
make  in  life  will  come  and  go,  I 
your  family  will  always  be  youi 
family. 

And  don’t  push  this  family 


missing  deadlines  and  i 
assignments  for  lesser  r< 

14.  This  Business  Is  Usually  Feast 
or  Famine. 

impossible  to  find.  When  times  are 


entire  companies  might  be  out  of  the 
business.  So  your  career  may  rely  on 
having  a  lot  of  relationships  out 

you’ve  been  working  exclusively 
with  whom  you’re  most  comfortable 


the  very  people  who  toi 


your  values  and  sense  of  morality. 

fun,  and  there  are  greener  pastures 
beckoning.  Maybe  they’re  even 
intentionally  abusing  you  in  hopes 
you’ll  quit  so  they  can  bring  in 

What  To  Do  About  It:  Again,  be 
very  careful  before  ever  walking 
away  from  any  viable,  well-paying 
assignment.  Sometimes  editorial 
interference  that  seems  utterly 
intolerable  one  day  may  seem  trivial 
when  you  wake  up  the  next  mom- 


ur  mind.  But  on 
quit,  that  decisio 


Also,  if  quitting  means  burning  a 
bridge,  you’re  not  going  to  be  able 

restraint  costs  you  nothing.  Some¬ 
times  giving  in  to  anger  can  cost 

Nine  times  out  of  ten,  it’s  better  to 
swallow  your  pride  and  your  anger 
and  approach  the  offending  party  as 
an  adult.  Tell  them  what’s  bothering 


15.  Take  This  Job  and  Shove  It. 

And  sometimes,  you’ll  just  find 
yourself  unable  to  tolerate  the 

they’re  interfering  too  much  with 
what  you’re  trying  to  do.  Maybe 
they’re  making  you  do  the  opposite 


ju  approach  them 

And  that’s  really  the  general  rul 
when  things  go  wrong  in  this 
business;  simply  act  like  an  adult 
and  a  professional.  In  the  world  of 

really  set  you  apart  from  the  crowi 
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Gm  BACK  TO  TH&  CREATORS  WHO  Gt\Mt  YOU  YOU  R  PR  BAMS. 


John  Rauch 


DIGITAL  COLORING 

The  Difference  Between  Heroes  and  Superheroes 


Quick  Maskiug  with  Photoshop 


So,  what  is  the  difference  between  a  hero  and  a  super¬ 
hero?  What  makes  a  hero  super?  In  comics,  most  super¬ 
heroes  are  defined  by  two  things.  One  identifying  factor  is 
the  character’s  arsenal  and  the  other  is  the  costume.. 

Now,  I’m  sure  you're  asking,  “How  does  this  relate  to 
coloring?”  Well,  the  difference  between  a  good  colorist  and 
a  super  colorist  also  depends  on  some  very  similar 
things.  Although  a  great  colorist  can’t  be  narrowed  down  to 
two  specific  things,  a  colorist’s  “mask”  can  be  just  as 
important  as  a  superhero's,  and  their  ability  to  make  a 

Most  colorists  and  aspiring  colorists  should  be  familiar 
with  the  “cut  &  grad”  style.  It  was  made  popular  by  a 
number  of  studios  back  in  the  90’s  and  is  still  widely  used 
today.  But  how  can  it  be  expanded?  It’s  a  decent  enough 
process  and  it  does  the  job,  but  how  do  you  spice  it  up  a 
little?  Seriously,  we’ve  been  doing  the  same  thing  for 
almost  ten  years  now.  Isn't  it  time  to  add  something  to  our 

Here's  an  easy  chance  to  do  just  that  without  even 
learning  a  new  program  or  drastically  changing  the  way 
you  work.  It's  called  “quick  masking,”  and  it's  a  Photoshop 
feature  that’s  been  around  for  some  time  but  rarely  taken 
advantage  of  by  comic  colorists.  It’s  incredibly  easy  to 
use  and  probably  doesn’t  require  you  to  use  any  new  tools 
at  all. 

Here’s  how  it  works.  Normally  to  make  a  mask  (a.k.a., 
“cut"  or  “selection”),  you’d  just  use  your  lasso  tool  to 
define  the  area  you  plan  to  affect.  Most  of  us  are  familiar 
with  this  process,  and  also  have  a  basic  understanding  of 
channels  as  well.  Basically  a  channel  (if  you’ve  been 


around  a  while,  you  might  still  call  it  an  "Alpha-channel”)  is  a  saved  version  of  a  selection.  You  can  easily 
save  selections  as  channels,  or  reload  them  from  a  channel  back  into  a  selection.  Quick  masking  is  nothing 
more  that  a  convenient  way  to  make  a  channel  that  can  be  loaded  as  a  selection  while  still  being  able  to 
see  the  rest  of  your  image. 

So  now  you  know  what  it  is  and  what  it  does,  but  how  do  you  do  it?  It's  very  simple  to  use.  In  fact,  you 
may  have  even  hit  the  shortcut  before  and  not  known  what  it  does.  Tapping  “Q"  on  your  keyboard  toggles 
Quick  Masking  on  and  off.  After  tapping  “Q”  once,  you’ll  notice  that  your  foreground  and  background  colors 
change  to  black  and  white.  Since  a  mask  is  only  dependant  on  one  single  value  and  not  color  variation  or 
saturation,  this  is  just  fine.  Now  that  quick  masking  is  turned  on,  you  can  use  any  tool  you  like  to  define  the 
area  you  want  to  affect.  Feel  free  to  use  brushes,  custom  brushes,  the  pencil,  lasso,  smudge,  blur,  or 
practically  any  other  tool  you  want  to  use. 

When  you’re  working  in  quick  mask  mode,  you'll  notice  that  the  areas  you  fill  with  solid  Black  will  appear 
Red.  This  is  so  you  can  still  see  the  area  underneath.  Don’t  worry,  in  quick  mask  mode  nothing  you  do  can 
affect  your  actual  image.  Now  then,  once  you've  used  your  custom  brushes,  lasso,  smudge,  dodge,  burn, 
and  whatever  other  tools  you  feel  like  using,  the  only  thing  you  need  to  do  is  tap  “Q”  one  more  time.  This 
turns  off  quick  masking  and  loads  the  previously  Red  area  as  a  selection.  Now  you  can  pull  a  gradient,  use 
the  airbrush,  fill  with  a  color,  or  do  whatever  you  find  necessary  to  change  that  area  to  the  color  you  want. 
Since  you  were  in  quick  mask  mode,  nothing  you  did  will  have  any  weird  effects  on  your  image  -  you  just 
have  a  hybrid  selection  that  wouldn’t  have  been  possible  solely  with  a  lasso,  and  you  still  have  the  color 
control  you’re  used  to  with  the  gradient  or  airbrush  tool.  Simple,  huh? 

That  concludes  this  lesson.  Flere’s  a  quickie  I  colored  using  quick  masking  and  a  custom  brush  I  created 
in  Photoshop  7.  If  you’d  like  to  try  this  one  for  yourself,  the  line  art  and  brush  pack  are  both  available  at  my 
site,  pensnpixels.com.  Now  that  you're  a  super  colorist,  I  only  ask  one  thing. ..please  resist  the  urge  to  wear 
your  underclothes  on  top  of  your  pants.  You'll  thank  me  later. 
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